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EccLESiASTES vxi. 7. Surely oppression maketh a wise man mad. 

That is, it stirreth him to vehement indignation; and, I 
suppose, there was never a truer word spoken of human nature 
than that. There is in oppression, a wrong beyond every other 
wrong. There is a drop of bitterness in that cup like to none 
other ; and he who forces it to my lips and compels me to drink 
it, must stir in my bosom an indignation which no other inflic- 
tion can provoke, for he does me an injustice and a dishonor 
which no other injury can equal. I can bear every thing but 
that, with comparative equanimity. To be robbed and despoiled, 
on the highway on in my own dwelling ; to be circumvented and 
cheated in trade ; to be slandered by the breath of malice which 
poisons the whole atmosphere of life ; these things, no doubt, it 
is hard enough to endure. To be struck to the earth by a blow 
given in fair fight, is a sufficient mortification and calamity. But 
he who crushes me to the earth, and then sets his foot upon my 
neck, and holds me there at his will, puts upon me an afiront, an 
indignity, which no philosophy, no religion — which nothing but 
Utter baseness can make tolerable. My physical power to resist 
may be broken down to passive endurance, but so long as there 
is a drop of human blood in my veins it will throb and bum 
with indignation at such a wrong. Make man a brute and he 
may consent to be the victim of another's power ; but so sure 
a3 he rises to the feeling of what his manhood is, will he spend 
the last failing energy of his life to break the accursed chain. 

So long as the heart of the world is not dead, will it cry o^t 
against oppression. From the beginning of the world has this 
monster sin existed ; but by all free and noble spirits from the 
beginning of the world has it been regarded as the monster-sin. 
The awful tyrannies of the earth, Assyrian, Egyptian, Roman, 
F^mJalf hftve crushed millions beneath them, but. they K«.^^ 



never crushed out from the human heart the love of liberty. 
Multitudes have submitted and have seemed to acquiesce ; but 
the bloody annals of every despotism, Musselman, Christian, 
or Heathen, have testified to the universal execration of the op- 
pressor. 

It is universal and it is immitigable. No dictate of reason, 
no inculcation of religion, no advancing light of civilization, has 
ever taught man the duty of willing subjection to the will of his 
fellow. To God alone is that submission due. Nay, God him- 
self exacts no slavish bondage of his creatures. To man, surely 
man was never made thus to submit. The animal nature teas 
made for this ; the human never ! The only question about 
the right to subject any being to bondage, is this ; is that being 
a man ? "I am a Roman Citizen ! " was the cry which Cicero 
once made tcP sound out in accents of thunder, in the Roman 
capitol. " I am 9, man ! " is a more dread protest against the 
inflictions of lawless power. 

If this could be a matter of argument, there are words in that 
argument which settle the question for themselves. Freedom ; 
freedom to act and to think ; freedom to labor for our own 
advantage ; freedom to use our faculties for our own improve- 
ment and happiness — this is our nature's birthright. Man; his 
claim to that freedom, his claim to the use of his powers, and 
the fruit of his toils, his claim to himself, his claim to his chil- 
dren — I cannot consent to atgue for points like these. I should 
have lost the very instinct of humanity, I should feel that I 
was not a man, if I could do this. 

I have now stated the great basis principle of all personal and 
political right. It is a matter of intuition, of inmost conviction. 
I mean to say that the original act of oppression is intuitively 
seen to be wrong, and that about this there can be no question. 
But the act done, and a frame-work of society built upon it, 
then arises a case for the consideration of an enlightened con- 
science and philanthropy. The act done must be instantly 
undone unless an evil will follow greater than the original inflic- 
tion. And if relief is deferred, all must be done in the mean 
time that can wisely be done, to right the wrong ; all that possibly 
can be done, without doing more harm than good. 

These being principles upon which I suppose all are agreed, 
let us now consider to what cases they apply ; and what ar^ the 
proper means for obtaining the due regard to them. 

The cases are numerous enough. The history of the world 
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has been almost throughout its entire course a history of oppres- 
sion. That which provoked the Revolutionary war in this 
country, our fathers believed, was a case in point. And still 
there is oppression in the world ; and, in one form or another, it 
exists in every country. There is oppression in Russia, in Aus- 
tria, in Italy. There is oppression in Great Britain. By oppres- 
sive enactments, by the power of capitalists, as well as by the 
pressure of unforeseen circumstances, multitudes in England and 
Ireland, are ground down to such poverty and misery thatthe world 
can show nothing like it. The condition, I mean the physical 
comfort of African slaves, absolutely brightens by its side. Can 
any man doubt that this is the fruit of oppressive institutions? 
England is rich enough in the material and means of living. 
If you take a walk in Hyde Park, or visit a fashionable assembly 
in London, you shall see such a solid magnificence and splendor 
of appointments, equipages and costumes, that every other 
similar display in the world, is mere tinsel and gewgaw in the 
comparison. What then is the difficulty? It is, that the noble- 
man, the land-holder, the capitalist must ride in wealth, though 
human hearts are crushed beneath their chariot-wheels. Does it 
make any material difference to that crushed heart whether the 
blow comes from the general will of society, or from the parti- 
cular will of a master ? In fine, there is oppression, too obvious 
to be insisted on as an instance, in our own country. 

But now, I ask, how is the iron hand to be lifted, that lies 
heavy in all lands upon the weak and the prostrate? By bloody 
revolutions? In all ordinary cases, we say, no! Suppose that 
in a neighboring State a political wrong existed ; that an ancient 
charter gave undue privileges to a portion of the people, and 
that it ought to have been revised. Does it follow that in order 
to gain this end, it was proper to plunge that Commonwealth 
into the horrors of a civil war? Nobody, I think, says this. Is 
it expedient, then, in any country to form societies that bear a 
menacing aspect to its institutions? There may be exceptions; 
but in all ordinary cases, we again say, no. There is injustice 
more or less in the social relations of every people. There is 
wrong done to the serfs of Russia, to the tenantry of Germany,* 
to the subjects of the Ottoman Porte. But what would be thought 
in those countries of the sudden uprising of hundreds of Asso- 
ciations, hostile to those relations, bitterly denouncing them, and 
carrying the weight not of argument, but of combination to Om^ 
work of relief? Not of argiunent^ I sa-^^ fat >Jda& ^^ac^Xifc >jas\. ^^ 



vril u^ed without thfwaft. WJwt W09}4 IN Apugbt ei?pQ<(y«lly ipf 
fateign interfenence maniieeted by public me^ing^ and 3peephe9, 
Of by sanding out missionaries wd oritto^, ojr trmisngiictini^fund^^i 
to enlighten the ignorance or t^ i^medy the social injustice of 
tbojse countries ? The English p^ple can tell what they think of 
our " Repeal Meetings," nor do I think eny better of them. The 
truth is, there are difficulties in sueb cases, and there is a deli'- 
cacy in the treatment of them, for which foreign interference is 
likely to be ill prepared. What then, I still ask, i3 to be do|i^7 
I answer, discussion is tlie grand modern instrument of Reform* 
Agitate, agitate, if you please ; but in a peaceable mann^, by 
moral influence and suasion, by the fair action of mind upon 
mind, by a manner altogether that does not let down the dignity 
of a just and great cause to gross personalities, to reckle^ in- 
yectiyes, to miserable and suicidal quarrels ammig partisan^ 
fiur every iota of personal preference. Arouse the public mindi 
as much as ever you can to its duties, to the real merits of the 
questions before it. We have an engine, iinknown to former 
times, better than conspiracies, more powerful than armies — the 
Press. One man like Cbanning, with this engine, can do moTo 
tfian a hundred Associations, and do it a thousand times better. 

Discussion, then, is our proper province and undoubted right, 
and this is an instrument for which we must ever demand the 
fullest and freest use. If this right is ever denied it must be oil 
account of the manner of the discussion, or of spme illegal or 
iinjustiflable pro^ject supposed to be connected with it, The 
simple right is unquestionable. In all civilised nations it is 
freely exercised upon all great questions of justice and morality 
whether at home or abroad. Do ESnglish writers speak freely 
of the case of their operatives and of their Irish population, and 
may we not say a word of wrongs alleged tp exist among our- 
selves ? Or may we call in question, as we perpetually do, the 
justice of foreign institutions, and may there not come back tp 
lis one word of question concerning our own ? Nay, this is th^ 
greatest advantage of the easier intercourse of nations at th^ 
present day. The power of steam is carrying abroad thoughl 
<BS upon the winds ; and expansion is much the law of the one 
as of the other. 

Now there is a great moral question presented to this Amer- 
ican nation for its decision. You will understand me to refer 
10 the Annexation of Texas. I say it is a n^pral question. I 
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ha^d ti^lbifig to^ dor with tfae otb^ bearings of the caee } I eon-' 
fitid niyself to il single point— thd point of morality. 

What is the precise qUestioii before us 1 Not whether it is 
right to hold the slaves we have, but whether it is right to 
accept as a coMpoi^ent part of our social and political Stato^ 
alAdther body of slaved. Not whether it is right to adhere Xa tjr 
oonlpac't With regifcrd to slavery already existing, but whether it 
a right td legalize slavery anew. It is precisely ad if there were 
rt6 slaves in this Republic and never had been, and the question 
W#m ii6w pr^osed tO' this country for the first tin^ — will yoa 
Tb^gtAt^ famthail bondage as a part of your free institutions ? 

This 'mdi a point on wbicb i wish to insist, aild I am not aware 
tlii^ '\%\v^ be^it fairly and fully presented to the country. The 
iLttnesTtftion ef Teias iiir ii^^;arded by many als but the natural 
aifd l£C^ul eiftetfsroR of a system already existing among us \ 
ad tk sfiding^, at ttiodt^ inter a condition analogous to that in Which 
W^ dflre^Kfy- are. I say, on the contrary, that to receive Texae 
\ilfh stevery^ in a distinct step. I say that it is a new and' 
glietriqigi act ; SB much so asf if slavery bad never existed in thii^ 
cMtltry ; as much so as if EnglianKi, instead of nobly abolishing 
slavery in all her dominions — and that she has lately done also 
iti hefr Indian Brnpii^s^sbotild now permit slaves to be inU^o- 
dttced intO! her liuties and manufactories. 

It; may 6e ssiid, that Wis^ do recognize the lawfulness of slavery 
m^. I answisr, nK> ; we' subtnit to' it as » necessity. We • 
stflbtnH to i« In sec^Mfdancer with tt oouipdct made by our anc^esu 
tofs^ and which we do ndt feel at liberty to Violate. It is net 
the fHitA of this country at the phfesent day, that ordains tfris 
institutidni Cdrtaib I am( that if it were proposed to us to 
eisesablish k ti^w da nd^; we never rfionid consent to it. I 
belli^^^ that thitse quaitdftl cff the Southern p^l6 theihselvisii 
w^kr vbtd^agtfnst it. <^Buf ^kti^etf already e^sts in TexaS.^' 
Wha^ififcfoeis? Wh«t iS' tbaf to as? Alas! it is but tdiy 
c^a^ii thM i^ i& sditttethidg' t6 us in c^e view ; that our oWn 

pe<dpf«, ti^^ ftotti' this^ ebuiitry Kavd had rn^h to do with it. 

AftiM) ib' tlnis 19fh cenffUty, {Mm rtiis free and civilized country^ 
hai7<e gaitieidfhe Midendeiicy iA< Texas; have reversed the iKMte 
edi«!ff 6( ttie si^tii^bairbilrMs lilfexicansr, as Wcf neAl them, and 
h%v«^ r«^^tabli^edlb^^fi9te«ife'of fttfrnafiif bondage. But stilt, aS 
a^ebtiltRiy, W<^htt¥l^tid iftdHstO'ddwitfi it, thAii' we havd ^ti& 

fiemm in Ru^8«*i^«rihfe tiibim <>f Bmwv^ ^tt^i- ^^ts^ %*^n^ 
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question yet hangs in suspense— ^^Aa/Z we become itnplicatesd 
with it? But again, it is said that '<onr acceptance of Texasf: 
with its slave population, does not add to the number of slaves, 
nor make their condition any worse." I answer, we do not 
know that. Texas, left to herself, may throw off this fatal 
chain that threatens to bind her to ultimate and eternal poverty 
and decline. More of this by and bye. But I say now, if it 
were certain that slavery in Texas will be perpetual, and 
Annexation will not alter the case ; yet what is that to the pur- 
pose 1 Suppose that slavery is to be maintained in Texas ; 
shall we as a people consent to be partners in it? Suppose that 
somebody will sell poison to a man who proposes with it to 
impregnate the rivers of a whole country; shall /therefore sell 
it? Suppose that thieving were legalized in Texas as it was in. 
Sparta; shall we therefore adopt it into our Code? Or sup-, 
pose that primogeniture were an institution of that country and 
would continue to be at any rate; should we receive her with 
that condition, and permit her aristocracy to sit in our national 
Senate? It conld be scarcely a greater inconsistency than it is 
to admit slave representation into our system of so-called 
universal suffrage. 

No, it must be manifest, that the question is as if slavery 
had never existed in this country. In the sight of heaven, in 
the sight of the nations, in this 19th century, with the profes- 
sion upon our lips that we entertain the purest ideas of liberty 
in the world, we are to decide the question, whether we will 
spread the broad shield of this great Republic over another 
realm of human servitude. It is not whether we submit to it 
as a necessity, originally forced upon us by the British govern-, 
ment, and that against the most earnest remonstrances of the , 
Colonists, and actually stated by Mr. Jefferson, in his first draft 
of the Declaration of Independence, as among the grievances 
inflicted by the British King ; it is not whether we submit to 
it as a matter of compact among Independant States, formed in 
a time of trouble and peril, formed in a less enlightened state of 
the public mind, and when a union that seemed absolutely 
necessary, could be brought about in no other way; it is not 
whether this institution shall exist on sufferance for a while, 
an institution felt by many who are connected with it to be a 
great evil, felt to be undesirable, felt to have been utterly wrong 
in its original establishment; but the question is, are we pre- « 
pared now, we of the North and South together, to avouch it 
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as our own, as our own choice ; to pronounce it right and good 
and desirable) and to defend and extend it as a part of the 
settled and determined policy of the country. 1 put it to thd 
consciences of the free and intelligent pepple of this countrjr 
whether, before God and before the world, they can possibly 
take such ground as this ? 

This is the question which I wish, in few words, to discosfii 
But let me add, that it is in no spirit of hostility to the South j; 
with no disposition to resort to harsh and bitter revilings. 
Nay, as if I stood, in the presence of a body of Southern plant- 
ers, will I discuss this naatter ; with plainness indeed, but with 
fairues3 I hope, with reasonings and not with revilings. 

I say then in the first place, are we not all agreed in thisy 
that oppression is wrong ? Do we not unite in condemning 
every exercise of human power, that crushes down a human 
beingbeneath the foot of any despot. Imperial, kingly or feudal? 
To come nearer to the point ; if you saw a human being weaker 
and more ignorant than yourself, would it not be wrong to take 
advantage of his misfortune ; to throw a chain around him, to 
bind him fast — or to pay another for doing that — and then to 
carry him off to labor on your field for life ? And although 
you have not done that wrong, yet if your ancestors did it, and 
that wrong has descended to your hands, can it be right to 
assume it as your own, to make it, as it were, your own BOtf 
and to perpetuate that wrong forever ? 

Really the case is too plain for controversy ; unless something 
can be said essentially to modify it. It is said. I know, that the 
African is inferior to the white man. What, I pray, can be meant 
by this assertion of his inferiority? Not, surely, to deny that 
the African man is a man. Where is the historian or the physi- 
ologist that ever classed him among beasts ? He is inferior, as 
the Tartar, the China-man, the Hindoo, is inferior to the Euro- 
pean man. But still he has the faculties and capabilities, the feel- 
ings and rights of a man. He has reason, conscience, affections. 
He may be a Christian, a child of God, an heir of heaven ; 
nay, and yet, an angel in heaven. And may this man be 
enslaved on the plea that he is inferior? It is a plea that would 
destroy human liberty every where. The Russian nobles may 
enslave their serfe on that plea; the Brahmins of India, the 
Pariah caste ; the more intelligent, the less instructed classes of 
every country. Grant that in his nnferiority, the Africaa is 
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somewhat singular, that he has not brought within the pale of 
civilization the rough, fierce Nothern energies to rend and tear 
in pieces ; that his nature is singularly childlike, affectionate, 
docile and patient ; this is but an increased appeal to pity and 
g'enerosity. Is it the part of a chivalrous and Christian people 
to oppress the weak, to crush the helpless? Had ours been 
Gothic or Dacian slaves, they had found their way to liberty 
long ago. But it is a simple and patiently suffering people ; 
and is that an argument for oppression ? 

But it will be said to me, ** You quite mistake the case. The 
words that you involuntarily use, show that you mistake it. 
You of the North don't understand the relation between us and 
our slaves. It is a kindly relation. They love us, and we care 
for them. There is no oppression here; there is no crushing 
down; there is no cruel suffering. Our slaves are joyous. 
They are better off than they would be in Africa ; better off than 
many of the poorest laborers in Europe." 

In mere physical comfort they may be. If you had said all 
this to show that their physical sufferings, where they have kind 
masters, may be overrated, it might be all true; but oh ! tell 
me not that to be sold into involuntary and hopeless toil and 
bondage ; to have neither wife nor children for one's own ; to 
be liable any day to be parted from them forever ; ay, to be 
sold away — a man, with rent and bleeding sinews and bui'sting 
heart, to be sold away from them forever — 

Nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends nor sacred home ; 

tell me not, I say, that this is not a state of bitter and cruel hard- 
ship ! Tell me not that to be bought and sold at all, is not to hu- 
man nature, ahorrible thing ! Stand up, O roan ! whosoever thou 
art, and let that be done to thee which thou doest to others ; 
stand up at the slave-merchant's post ; and let it be, that those 
who are to dispose of thy fate were as superior to thee as thou 
art to the African man ; let it be that they were, the immortal gen- 
iuses of the world, Homer and Plato and Shakspeare and Milton 
and such as they ; yet when thou heardest the words, ** how much 
for this man?" would not thy whole humanity cry out, in min- 
gled indignation and agony against it ? And if you have broug^ht 
down a human being so low that he hears this with apathy, 
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have you not inflicted a worse evil than stripes — have you aot 
killed his very humanity? 

But it may be said, " what shall we do ? Here we have this 
body of slaves upon our hands ; not by our own act ; they 
descended to us by inheritance. What shall we do with them? 
We cannot send them back to Africa. We do not believe that 
emancipation would benefit them here. They are not fit to 
take care of themselves. And provided, they were emancipated 
what is to become of them ? They cannot be a part of our 
body politic. They cannot be electors. They cannot be eligi- 
ble to seats of magistracy and power. They cannot be admitted to 
intermarriage with us, to free social intercourse, to social 
equality in any respect. They will be in no fair situation for 
men to occupy. All the principles of human nature show that 
they are likely to become vicious, disorderly, dangerous in such 
circumstances, or to decease and die out of the land entirely. It 
would seem as if there were no adequate remedy for the case but 
in their colonization, and entire removal from the country. 
What then i^ to be done ? "* 

I answer, do something. Do something to educate, to elevate 
them ; to prepare them for a higher condition, if you say they 
are not fit for it. Something is to be done for a human being', 
besides extracting from his limbs and sinews every iota of labor 
that they can render ; something more than is to be done for a 
beast ; something more than to heal him when he is sick. That 
1 know you do, and many of you kindly do ; but that you do 
for animals also. Do something, I say ; do something worthy 
of men and Christians to do, now ; and then the way will be 
opened for future measures. But for God's sake, for humanity's 
for honor's sake, do not this thing that is proposed. Do not bring 
in another vast body of slaves to darken forever this terrible 
problem of deliverance. Do not act as if you said, "we desire 
not the solution but the accumulation of its difficulties." Do 
not turn away in recklessness or despair and think that all you 

* The reader is referred to a passage ia JefTerson's Notes on Virginia, about the 
middle of the 14th Query, on the physical differences between the two races. Although 
those who claim to be the most sjrmpathizing friends of the colored man, profess to 
haYe no delicacy about the discussion of these matters, the writer of this Discourse 
confesses that he feels a repugnance to these details, arising from delicacy towards his 
brethren of the darker hue, which he cannot overcome. Therefore he refers to the 
testimony of Mr. Jefferson rather than quote it. It will be found to be strong on the 
only material point 
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have to do is to clench the bars of fate upon these poor prison- 
ers of toil and wrong. 

1 plead for men, and with men. I repudiate utterly the too 
common language of abuse adopted by the Abolition Societies. 
I do not feel when I approach the men of the South that I ad- 
dress a body of reckless and ruthless oppressors. I know that 
the most graceful courtesies, the most gracious hospitalities, the 
gentlest affections flourish there. I know that it is a land filled 
with Christian men and women, and that they would not do 
any intentional wrong. They may have their faults, as we have 
curs. They may err, as we too may err on this very subject. 
All human virtues and vices are more or less circumstantial. 
Can I doubt that if we -of the North had kept our slaves, and 
the South had freed theirs, we then had held the moral position 
of the South, and they had taken ours? But I would beseech 
them, kind and Christian men as many of them are, to consider 
this matter again. Do they not admit that the original inflic- 
tion of slavery was a wrong? Can it then be right to perpe- 
tuate it? Would any human being on earth hold the slave 
to be guilty before God for escaping from his master? Is there 
not some corresponding principle applicable to the master? If 
it be really right to hold the slave, it must be wrong to escape. 
If it be right to clench the chain, it must be wrong to break it. 
Oh 1 let not our Southren Brethren think that this feeling is an 
ebullition of Northern extravagance ! No, no : it is wider, deeper. 
^«I mind not your abolition Societies," said an eminent Southern 
Senator in Congress; "I know their zeal, but it acts in a limited 
sphere ; it is a small matter with me. No, but I see a public 
sentiment springing up every where among the nations, in Eng- 
land, in Prance^ in Germany ; I see a tide rising and swelling 
on the face of the whole world, that threatens the security and 
peroianence of our domestic Institution." And what was his 
eonclusion ? *< Therefore I demand that the constitutional bar- 
riers thxit protect us, be raised high and be kept strong and im- 
pregnable." Does this modern Canute suppose that the tide will 
respect him? Canute do I say, the English King was wiser. Of 
course, 1 do not speak of any violent invasion ; but to me it is just 
1^ evident that this institution must fall before the swelling tide 
c( public sentiment, as it is that the slave trade has fallen under 
the ban of the whole civilised world. Slave-holding is the off- 
fiprin^ of slave- trading ; and the moral sentimenjUi of lOia^JciAd 
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will not be satisfied till both have disappeared from the earth. 
Would any man, any liberal-minded and right-thinking man, 
desire it to be otherwise ? I confess I should feel as if the pro- 
blem of history was unsolved, and must forever remain unsolved ; 
as if the course of a moral providence on earth was arrested and 
defeated, if slavery could become the authorized, permanent, 
protected and established usage of any civilized and Christian 
nation I 

There is an awful phrase, in familiar and unquestioned use, 
and unquestioned because it is descriptive of a fact ; it is the 
phrase " Slave-breeding States ! " And it is coolly calculated, if 
Texas is annexed, that their number will be increased. Yes, 
as familiarly as we speak of the cotton-planting States, or of 
wool-growing or cattle-breeding districts, do we speak of the 
slave-breeding Slates. And Virginia, the " Ancient Dominion '' 
of honor; a id Maryland, chivalrous old Maryland, are willing 
to be called slave-breeding States ! And Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, if Texas is annexed, are to come 
under the same horrible description ! Why, are the defenders 
of slavery so blind as to suppose that the world can tolerate 
such a thing: that the organs of human speech can utter such 
a phrase without shuddering ; that they will not spit it out in 
loathing and scorn ! States that call themselves free, that boast 
of their freedom — and their characteristic business is to hrned 
men for the slave market ! Yes, the business is breeding. 
They do not marry; they breed. Their dwellings are not 
homes, but stalls and styes. Thf y are torn asunder — husband 
and wife, parent and child»— and sent to far distant plantations, 
in as litter disregard of their groans and tears, as if they were 
bleating sheep, or lowing cattle. And these — God pity them — 
these are men ! And this is called ** the vigintiul crop ; " i. e. 
the once in twenty years crop. The slave-trade that we abhor 
so much ? Why, this is slave-trade ! It is not so bad, I 
grant, as seizing and selling men who are free; and yet, in 
some respects, it is worse. It is not seizing upon wild bar- 
barians whom we never saw before ; but it is taking men and 
women and children who have grown up with us, who 
have breathed the same air and walked in the sanne fields, whose 
faces have become as familiar as household things ; and it is 
selling and scattering them away into homete^^ '^v.^AVssy^^^^^ 
bondage. Nay, and there axe ivftt. ^awNixvfe vaaX^iSi^^^*— ^^^ "^^^^ 
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sake of humanity let us hope they are few — where parents thus 
sell their own children ! 

And all this mass of horrors invol\red in the domestic slave- 
trade, is certain to be extended and prolonged by the Annexa- 
tion of Texas. Let me not be told that it is a rich country, a 
great acquisition ; all this weighs nothing with me against the 
insuperable moral objection. If its plains were paved with 
gold and its mountains were studded all over with diamond- 
rocks, I would not take it on the terms proposed. If it were the 
paradise of heaven, I 'would not take it on those terms ! 

Nay, and if 1 thought it probable, as some believe, that the 
Annexation of Texas would shorten the term of slavery, I 
would not take it. To extend the system over new territories, 
is certainly a very strange way of shortening its reign ; and this 
is far enough, we know, from the purpose of its leading projec- 
tors and advocates. The Texans themselves have de- 
clared in- their Constitution, that slavery there shall never 
be abolished! There is such a thing doubtless as weak- 
ening a thing by diffusion ;* but I cannot see in slavery any 
such tendency. Let alone, it must die out of itself; its only 
chance of living is to take root in new and richer lands. Is 
not that the very argument of many of the advocates of Annex- 
ation ? " Our prosperity is failing us ; it must have another field." 
But even if I thought it might sooner die in that richer field, I 
would not consent to take it. I cannot do evil that good may 
come. I cannot espouse what is wrong, on any plea of expe- 
diency. I cannot espouse tj;ie system of human bondage, in 
order to gain relief from it. I cannot do wrong, in order to de- 
stroy wrong.* 

It would be strange if a system like that of slavery, against 
which lie such overwhelming moral objections, could work well. 
It would be strange if its extension could be politic. But it is 
not. It does not work well. It never did. It never can. It 
deprives human labor of its most essential stimulants!. It unnerves 

* The argument noticed in this paragraph is stated in a letter from Alexander 
EYerett, published in the last Democratic Review. I cannot help admiring the very 
able and dispassionate character of that paper. But I cannot help, also, expressing 
my surprize that the writer does not any where recognize, does not seem to feel the 
great moral objection, which it is the main purpose of this Discourse to set forth 
What is to be done with the body of slaves now in our possession, is one question, 
and one of great difficulty. But whether we shall receive another body of slaves 
into the State, whether we shall espouse, sanction, legalize idayery anew, is tJU 
qm^miim nowbehre the conatry. 
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the arm. It blights the heart. It dwarfs the human being. It 
makes a poor reckless, inibecile race. It degrades lal)or itself, 
and thus spreads a blight over the whole prosperity of a people. 

To this as the primary cause, an eminent French historian 
ascribes the fall of the Roman Empire. And even if this 
point is too strongl 3/^ stated, if there were other causes not refer- 
able to this, if only the impoverishment followed which he 
describes, the case is full to our purpose. " The real evil which 
undermined the Empire," says Michelet, "did not attach to 
Government nor to the administration. If it had been simply 
of an administrative character, so many great and good Em- 
perors — the Antonines, Constantine — would have remedied it. 
But it was an evil of which nothing could dry up the source, 
unless a new order of Society came to replace the old. This 
evil was slavery. The other evils of the Empire, at least for 
the most part, a devouring taxation, the ever increasing exigen- 
cies of a military government, were nothing but a consequence 
of this ; an effect ^ direct or indirect, ^^ * 

The explanation is that all the labor of the Roman world at 
that period fell upon slaves; and that the race of enslaved men, 
becoming dwarfed, and dying out, the lands, whole provinces, 
ceased to be cultivated, and the springs of life and prosperity 
were dried up at their very fountain. Then ensued such an 
impoverishment and depopulation as the world has never perhaps 
elsewhere seen. "As the means decreased," says the Christian 
father Lactantius, **the exactions increased. They measured the 
fields ; they counted the trees, the vines ; they registered beasts 
and men for taxation ; they put men to the torture to confess 
their property ; they lengthened the age of children in their 
tables, and diminished that of the aged, to make them taxable ; 
the war was between the hungry tax and the dying cultivator; 
nay, death did not brinor discharge from the burthen ; the bond 
descended upon the children ; men were forbidden to flee from 
their cities, they could not escape into religious orders but on 
condition of giving up all their property. " f The Emperor^ 
stood aghast at this spectacle of distress and desolation, but 
could do nothing to relieve it. They brought men from Ger- 
many and France to cultivate the wastes, but in vain. The 
evil inherent in a false condition of society, went on increasing, 

* Michelet, History of France^ 3d chapter. 

t LacUndofl, " On the Death o£ the Yewecuxoiw ol ^'t CXsoxda.. ^'V ^ ^aa. 
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